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^ . In order to ensure that man keeps step^with the 
changes in the world ^it is necessary to continue the learning process 
throughout adulthood. Although many authorities .^ee obsolescence as 
the only alternative to continuing education^ 5ome authorities and 
professions are beginning to speak of mandatory adult education. 
Since adult' education is based on the precept of the aclulr* learner, as 
a volunteer^ the basic philosophy x^f adult education is attacked wh.en^ 
it beoomes compulsory. Fur^heafmore^ regulation riatises guW^ions* of . 
who will regulate and what bt*^.teria will they use^ Whether^dLomp.ulsory 
or notr however, th,ere is a 'need for *th^ revi^alization of aiult 
education, a process which will have to;* originate in the ejduc^ation 
profession. To this end the North Central Association's standards for 
adult high schools provide a step in the right direction. .N:6trr, when 
elementary and secondary school enrollments ^are drppping, it might be 
opportune to deflebt some edupational resources^ in^o adult/<c:bntinuing^ 
education' rather than have the funds eliminated^ from educa^rprial 
budgets. Although the task of continuing education \for ad^ilt's'^may 
forever remain unfulfilled, all educfeitors must dp €yverythxn^. in their 
pbw.ef to ^^help adults meet their educational needs ?fpw ani ifif* the 
future. (JR) . * \ . ' ^ ^ 
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Beckwlth in his book entitled The NQxt 500 Years estimated that by 

the year 2400, over one third of the world labor force will consist of 

professional workers (including executives), arid on the average^ each* 

will spend" 10 to 20 percent of his working life taking! additional pro- 

fessfpnal courses to avoid obsolescence. , ^ » 

A new awareness is appearing in American educational thought: adults 

must continue to realize . that 'learning, ^like breathing, is a requirement . 

* of living. The assumption that learning is' a lifelong process is based 

on a new fact of life: the accelerating^'pace of ^cial change and itTfe * 

i 

effeqt on adults. ' \ * 

For the first tinje 'in the history of civilization, the time span of * 
drastic cifltuj^l 'change and the acquisition of n^w knowledge has been ^ 
.telescoped witHin the lifetime of an individual, the 'current generation 

> -= , * 

of mature adults represents the first generation faced with managing a 

culture different, In kind, from ^the o^rrginally transmitted to them. 

"Furthermore, more knowledge has been discovered during their lifetime 

than exited at their time of birth. . The increased knowledge is also 

reflected in technological changes; ^hese require adults to continuously \ 
^ ^ " %^ \ ' ^ 

/dapt to new work methods,* and often^'^even to new vocations. The\ con- . 
\ . ■ •' ■ ■ \ • • ■ ' \ 

^ sequence of these* modem facts of«*lij^e is such that the wejl-educa\ted 

\ \ 9 

youth of /today, is an obsolete adult tomorrow* " 
\ / ' * * • • **. 

Obsple^cence endangers us in yet other ways; Increased mobility re- 



quires idults to learn new patterns', values, and identities^ Such tradi- 

I \ - * . ? : 

tional havens as homes,, churches,* schools and businesses are, themselves,, 



' -^i^Beckwithi Burnham Putnam. The tjext 500 Year^ * '(New York^: . .^xposi- 



\ 

tion Press, 196\; \ > . ^ 



in constant flux as they strive^^^ward a greater compatibility w!:fh modem : 
fivlng conditions. 



if 



The consequence of this rapid turn in the tide is clear: a society^ 

that invests; educationally, almost entirely on you^th is reducing its 

chances for survival, -Therefore, there is new emphafsis on the. education 

of jiadultsi Illustrative of this is the shift of adult education from ^ 

marginal to major concern for ijiany legislators and policy makers. It ' 

is necessary to continue the learning process througho^ adultliood in ^ 

order to insure that man Weeps step with the* changes in the world. 

^ile it is difficult for the adult to keep pace with his society, 

the pressure is greater-; yet, for the persoti wishing to enter the; main- i # 
» • tj * * > , 

stream* These individuals are those who Jiave been overlooked or cast V 
aside; they are faced with'^ distinct barriers which hinder their ability^ 

to function sstisf actorily. ^ * • 

' ^ ^ ' . ' • • ^ / ' 

For the large number of persons entering the United States,. a different^ 

<^ 

language may be that which ostracizes them from acceptance;" they remain 

visitors within the country. For* others, an interrup.ted primary or second^ 

ary education may seriously restrict their contributions within^ the society. 

Without the high school diploma or , opportunity for adult-coritinuing educa- 

tion, the ceiling is lowered in regards to opportunity for achievements. 

These individuals are likely to remain on the^lower steps of the ladder 

of succe^>>and *not contribute to our" democratic society. This is tragic'' 

Since our democratic system is founded on the t&sTc education ot -all its 

people, Not only must citizens be educated in the pfpfcesses of voting ' 

" .. . 

and of judging political issues with some objectivity, bufe. fundamental lit- 

. - v \ * 

^eracy is also required for any normal adult functioning in our .society: \ 



A random national sample of idults coilducted recently , 

by the Harris polljsters^ indicated that ^.a minimum of 

twelve to thirteen million adults were unable to com- * 

plete the iqp'st basic and frequently used forms (so'ciarl 

security, driver *s license, ^employment applications, 

etc.)* These in^iyiduals not only were unfamiliar 

witli the fgrms, but also lacked basic decoding skills, 

ability to follow directions, and minimal writing * 

skills. ^ ; ' 

In essence i findings ffo^ studies such as tlie above ' * 

reflect a serious educatibnal and .social dilemma. ; 

Millions of adults lack basic communicative, com- ]* 

p^tational, and social living skills necessary for 

the fulfillment of their responsibilities as par- * ' 

ents, citizens^ workers, and consumers.^ 

What does this me^n to Adult-Continuing EdUcation^tf Can we continue* 

>, * 
to operate like the seif-made man and be all things to a\l people? Xover- 

lay 1) (see figure 1) ' , ' ' 

McCluskey and others havef^proven that adults can learn and. that many 

items of importance peak du?:ing the^j: life span, such as ment&l, physical 

and, social ability, (overlay 2) (see figure 2)* 

The issues to which L am currently directing attention are the widely * 

' ' * ' ^ 

discussed ones relating to accreditation which often i;^uires %iandatory 

adult-continuing education, (overlay 3) Whefel of Adult Education. (see 

' ^ . / 

figure 3) 



Most research has supported the premise that decisions are usually 



made on a basis of emotion rather th^n *reason. The most difficult decision 
regarding mandatory Adult-Continuing Ed,ucation should not be made in a 
charged air of polarities. ^ ' . • 

. From.Malcom Knowlep we. hear eclioing, society cannot continue with 

• • • • ^ • - ^ 

adults becoming obsolete. . . . IC has no choice.. Ralph Tyler, another 



''Robert C. Mason, An Urf |l lled Task ; Continuing Education fpr Adults . 
The North Central Assoclati(^ Quarterly,. Vol. 18, No. 2, Tall 1973. * 

■ -r , f , - • 

3Rogejc:DeCrow, ed., ''Grawing Time;^ Selected ^Papers from^the Michigan, 
State Leader^l^ Seminars'^ jHl964. 



leader in education insists that in a learning so^ciety some njen will be 
forced to learn And according to Cyril Houle, there are laggards in 
ev&ry profession. The only way their proftcienqy can be improved is by, 
•mandatory forms of reoccurfing education. ^ (overlay 4) Jessen 

Great lists ^of well knowh authorities can be collected who see the 
only alternative to coninuing educatiorf as obsolescence. . ' 

When we speak of mandatory adult education, we are not referring to 
something which may happen in the year 2000. The snowball has 'already 
started on its trip downhill. The moment of decision may be whether to , 

* 1 • * » 

let it continue its course, picking up whom and^wha^ it may, or whether 
to attempt to regulate its descent in ati' orderly fashion. 

At least twelve states require evidence of cbntinufng education in ^ ° 

* ' 'a. 

annual recertificatfoh of osteopathic physicians i Since 1967 five or mo]?e 
states have adopted mandatory continuing education statutes, af f ectVtig mcjre 
than 22% of the pharmacists in the^U.S. f * 

The Oregon Medical Association has been the first to make continued 
training a condition of membership. . . as a result of this* requirement, 17 
members ',have recently resigned dr been e^xpelled, 'losing various benefits, 
though not the right to practice, A New Mexico' law in effect will jeopar- 
dize even that, requiring doctors t;o average 40 hours of education annually 
or lose their licenses*. ^ 

. Optometry' is the leader with 21 states having some form of ijelicensing 
requirements. Six state medical associations now have policies which in 



^Ralph Tyler, As quoted from interview ^selections by Robert |lakeiy, 
Syracuse .University.* , . ' 

Cyril Houle, Lecture, Northern ^Illinois University, DeK^lb, Illinois. 
February, 1975. ..." * / . 



effect mandate continuing education as a condition of membership. Three 
states* give the State B<^rd- of Medical Examiners authority. to require 
evidence of continuing medical education to re-register to continue prac- 
tice. 

Continuing education<in the health service ^tields is not restricted to > 
just medicine and its societies. The interdependency ^nd the interrelated 
interests of the many professions serving the public in this are rapidly 
expanding. Ohligar indicated that the mandatory adult education net covers 
the healt;h professions more than any other area. He' was somewhat surprised 
to see it move in that direction first. He thought it would smother the** 
poor and unemployed befcgre it swept over the healers. ^ \j « ; 

« In tjie nursing profession,* dentis try ;.^and psychiatry^ the question of- 
mandatory requirements for continuing educ*at^n" is meeting mixed response. 
cF^om questionnaires which were circutatred, we^3^Sarn*that most feel that the 
organizations should be responsible for the education.. Many feel compelled* 
•to plan for the instigation of some appp^sal, Thei^ contention is that if 
*Ve don'^|:!' the politicians will. Also thrfjnte^al Revenue Service allows 

tax deductiions-.fot required education* • ' - , 

< • J*- " " 

'%' * " * 

How Do We ^ Regulate or Impose? r- , . 

i ■ /- 

. If compulsory education trulyvJLs out of control oi? even ±fr there are 
those who would vish to control iit- — wHere does it ehd? Whd are the pfofes- 
sionals? Is every "one with a Bachelors Degree a professional something or 
Other, c/r are 'we .just referring to the Masters or Dottorate !Uevel? Is - 
everyone with a certificate or license to practice a professional? Is it 

*' ' • . . ^ 

possible that compulsory adult education cduld in time work its way down the 

^ , ... 

ladder ojS-occupations to 1)ecome a way of li£e? Houle would say that the ^ 




/ 



definiti^n^^^sV^ you want to defin^ it.^ Others would 

say it must have a code of* ethics and a body of knowledge,^ 

John Ohliger, one o^^ the major ojiponents of matidatoiy education*, in his 
article Adult Education; 1984 satirizes the mandatory e(ducation theme by 
tracing the child bom in that year through a lifetime of education and re- 



education. / 

When he dtesj-.a minister eulogizes h'tm over his grave. By the way, the 
minister has gone through a "higher school" every ^^/years for refresher 
courses in order to keep his license to preach. The minister delivers a 
beautiful eulogy. He points out that this man was very lucky, for he was 
born in 1984, the first year that the national ''Perraarient School Law'' was in 
effect. "And so we bid goodbye to this lucky man," the minister chantsi* 
"firm in the conviction that he will go to heaven whfexe, he will attend a 
"school for angels" into infinity. 7 
^ Allen Tough in his book, entitled Th^Aduit Learning P^ro:1ects; A Fresh 



^ Approach tx) Thc^oiy and Practice in Adult Learning declares that out of 100 * J 

" ' ' r ^ ^ I * 

learning projecjts (which includes home repaits, raising children^ 'and garden- 

ii\|) only 19 are planned by the professional educators versus 8i'T>y-sthe anv 

/ ^ ' ' ' « ' ' ' 

ateur learner. If each one in the audience were to construct a list of ^learhr' 
" ^ X 

■*v , - , - 

ing projects (a major learning effort of 7 hburs or more) you would probably 
fit 'in with Tough* s and other adult educators, research which has been per- 

- \'^: . ■ - • . ^_ - ^ 

^omed in ten or twelve different' state's^*^ , / ^ . ' 

... .. 

Research by Tough and otiiers on adults* learning projects- have «ffmnd 
^ the xost conpon motivation for learning. t:o be some anticipated use or*ap- ^ 1 . - 



oCyril Houle, Lecture, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb , Illinois 
, \ February, 1975. _ _ , . ^ . . X • 



r 



' 7 John Ohliger, Ad(flt Leadership . Jj^iiary, 1971, pp. 223;-224. 
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plication of the knowledge and skill and the least to be^possessing knowledge 
for its own sake," ' \ 

Is there a problem of professional competency? ffte present growth of 
^relicensing practices would lead on6 to assume there is. Is it then the 
problem of the educators, the professionals themselves^ or a problem in 
which all society will make the decision? Paul Legrand contends that' one 
cannot rule out selection: industrial and commercial firms or administra- 
tive enterprises, for example,'. are not pfrepared to recruit staff on trust but 
demand certificates and diplomas usually from an accredited institution.^ 

The question at this point is then, if there is a problem of coittpe- 
tency who should regulate or impose education on the professional? ^ill 
this demand for competency lead to even great*er degrees of specialization? 

< The stories of .small towns and isolated areas and their need for general 
medical practitioners are known to all of us. ^ 

Can you envision the reaction of a hill country father who after driving 
twenty toiles to the nearest phone, calls the doctor to come' quickly. , He in-* 
forms the answering service that his wife is in labor, and gets the answer 
that the 'doctor has gonejto the city td take a couple courses and won't be 
back^until tomorrow? Can society always wait until the professional 'bones' 
up'? . . * 

« As more /and &ore states formulate their o\<ra licensing procedures, will 
professionals' find themselves more and more limited by intranstate bound- 
^ries? Will the consulting engineer serving on a fee-for^-sferv^lce basis dis- 
cover that he must obtain credentials in state after state? 



^ Allen Tough, Th e Adult'' s Learning Projects: A Fresh Approach to Theory 
& Practice in Adult Learning ♦ Canada; Ontario^ InstTtute for Studies in 
Education. . • ^ . ' , 

9 

Paul Legrand, "Perspectives in Lifelong Education", News le 1 1 e r *"Ka t ional 
Council of Adult Education , New Zealand, ;^1. 5, No. 7, March 1970, pp. 16-27 



If mandatory education becomes a way of life, who then regulates or im- 
poses the regulatory procedures? * ' . » • 

What Criteria Will Be^ Chosen for Judgment? 

Self education, "reading of professional journals, attending voluntary 
seminars, and professional meetings has 'long been the role of the professional 
and his claim to continuing educaticfft. Is this sufficient?^ Allns^ us have 
known the professional who signed in at his professional meeting and then ' 
headed for the nearest golf course.' Time is the professional's greatest 
enemy. Does he, have time or,^more important, does he take time to read the 
latest research in his field? Many professionals favor mandatory Adult- 
Continuing Education for income tax, deduction purposes. Is self -motivation 
sufficient insurance against obsolescense? ' 

If regulations are to be imposed for recertif ication, what basis will 
be used for evaluation? How are we td;^now that, the professional now knows 
mor.e than he did? How is society to know that he not ^nly knows more but 
has increased his judgment in being able to apply that which he now *knows^? 

Some recommend a test criteria. The psychiatric association suggests 
the self-test as the most 'useful way of lnj^roving professional competence* 
The most commonly used and perKaps the easiest to administer is the proof of 
course work in the part^icular area. The self administered test holds some 
promise. ^The -college of medical surgeons- require a certain minimum score on 
a self administered test and design their professional journal on the basis * 

the weaknesses revealed by^the self tests. . ' - . 

* ^ \ ^ ^ 

*, ♦ 

Jn current systems of' higher: aducation, satisfactory course vprk ^s a 
method of evaluation has become standard* ^'Yet from G.E. Miller in Convergence 
we see revealed that several studied indicate continuing education has little 



influence on subsequent practice. 10* 

Another important is^6 in our society, involves those who refuse to 
complement the professional 'education they have re'ceived with proof of ad*di~ 
tional knowledge and improved competence. Or one\ might ques,ttpn what should 

• . ' \- . ' ' 

happen to the professional who somewhere along the way ^f ails to meet the 
'standard^ or is termed the laggard, ^ • A . . 

Those who oppose the concept of compulsory >continuing education for 
the practitioner paint the rather humorous picture of the forty^-five year 
old f>rof essional being chased down the road by the truant officer. 

Albert Quie counters this thesis yhen he explains that if some of tour c 
children thought they would Never escape the classrpom, we would have /a gen- 

' ' , i . ^ ■ ■ . ' / ' 

uine revolt on ouruhands. But no one is talking ^aljout sentencing individuals , 



to a lifetime in 



:he classroom. Rather we are talking. abqut the need for many 



^adults to ^step in' and ,*step out' of structured learning expferi^ces thirough^^ 
out their lj.yes 

Our youth cul^ture has giv^^T'man^ of us food for thought ih the last 

few years but perhaps one bf its moat useful cpncdpts has be^n that, of the 

I > * / ' 'i ' 

educationl 'stop out' as opposed to a societal drop out. will professio^ls 

/ r 

-in the future^ in ever increasing numbers, be corfsidering 'stqp out* Education 
not only , a need* but a requirement? • . , 

As JCyfll Houle has'^oinlied but, in a recent lecture at Njtj, some com- 



parative sjtudles might dea 



tiot with processes but/with problems common to 



•"•^.E. Miller, Converge|ice . Vol, |^3, Noi ^4/ 19-70* 

•'••'•Albert H.^ Quie. "The Challenge of* lifelong Learning" , Adult Leadership . 
Vol. 2l\ No.. 6, Dec. 1972, dp. 182-^184 • 
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N^most or all of the professions. . % How much good does compulsory learning., 
do? poes it really ever help either tihe practitipner or 'his clients? If 
jso, what are the best ways to use ft and how can it be rabst. skillfully 
applied? • * 

A sociologist once stated that just as you can not mandate st>ciety*s 
att:j.tudes, neither can yo^ assure its competence. Are we at* that point in 
time when survival requires that we.^ssure its competence,' and if/so what 
are the processes which .insure the product? ^ (Example was.te water treatment)' 

What criteria shall be used to evaluate? -Hutchins states, that it seems . 



most* unusual for some' educators to advocate te]^ol for everyone all,* the time* 
whereas others are renouncing the value of^ schools for education at all.^^ 
What shall be learned? How shall it be* learned? How shall we know 
* it ha^ be^n learned? Houle fav^r^ assessment of learning experiences .<> 

A commercial I heard on the radio the other night, seemed very analagous " 
^ to this situation-; The announcer stated*<Kiat you do not have to improve the 
cut off the meat^ as long as you make l:he gravy look expensive. How can we in- 

. sure that compulsory continuing education will improve the grade of the meat 

^ • * ' * 

and not just add a little more salt and pepper to the sauce? 



Who Will Deliv^rlt'he Education Package? 

If renewal cSurses of study become the professional road to^ acceptance 

.who will thea b&ome mqre professional than fhe professionals? 

"\ ^ * ' \ 

\ Th'is may in itself become a great incentive to professional schools to 

• ■ '-f -•, -.•"!'•'■ \ 
-deliver the most complete and comprehensive package of knowledge that man has 

- • . . > > . - 

ever /known* ^ ^ 

• / ^ * / * 
Thojnaa^ Sork and^ Mary panlcQwski in the' January 1975 Issue of 



Hutchins, Robert M, The Prospects for a Learning Society, Santa 
Barbara, California: Center for the Study. of Democratic InstlJtut"ions, 

•1971. Audiotape #548. t ' - '1 2 

Q ' . , ' ^ » ^ ^ 

CD! ' " . » \ ' ' « ^ 



\ Adult Leadership outline the^possible nucleous -of ' a plan using the 'dohtinHipgi 
•f- Education Unit as a measurembnff for continued c4rtification. of ;practitione«;i 
.It.yould i>e a. -university's means of maintainlffg .;'Va»rdnty work" and wo\ild - 
• '.be. based the "-simple rat ioiiale" tlia.t' Villiam Miller'^ mentions in his article 
- "Recalled, for Revision" '(Phi DeUa KaHEin..l)ec4^b6i,' ^71^) Students should 
be recalled! by ^their-schobl -foV two j:easons/.7' -, ' ' " ^" 



be- 'recalled! by ^their -schobl 'foV tWo jreasons/-': 

!• Thfey^have beeri released wfth detective parts 



, . . Some of ^ the equipment which' was in the past classified . ' 

as optional has b#fea recIassiSled as, standard. 

* ^^"^MM^^""^^ "^^^^ include" an allotment of Continuing Education Units 
* / * ^ * * • * 

to giv4p^\|radliate some/ assurance that his'alwa mate'r will continue to 'be \ 

, . - - ' ' ' I 

. concerned. about him" long after he- completes his formal de^e^. program'. 

Which ±s the Better incentive? . ' s I • . : ' 

y^' * a decent, seminar, Cyril•n^oule used the example of getting the don- ■ ■ 

key.pqving^,,^which is^better, the carrot or th^ stick? 'The. carrot might, 
■ replresent increased status, m'dre degrees, an 'increase i« income; acceptance 

in the^more elite societies. The stick is^ of course reptesented by laws, . 

lic,ense and certification renewal. It is not enough just to get him moving ^ 

up the traii^^^but opce moving to. get him to continue to do so,. 



' Adult Continuing Educ^jtibn' As A Profession 

The basic philosophy underlying all of adult continuing education is 

* . • • ■ ' . 

being attacked .when adult education becomes compulsory since it Is based on ' 

v3the precept of the aduit learner as a Volunteer. Can aduLt- Educators accept 
• ■ "• ' , ■ • • . • . ■ 

this changing ^concept and will 'they have a choice? Is this a prime example 

of the tail wagging the Sog? — \ ' * \ , 

, . ' . At the^^IfivitatifLori of the U.S. Commissioner -of Education, A.A. Llverright 
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was awarded 'the opportunity, in the 1960^s to look at 'adult- education programs 

• ' ' . . / ' ' • " ' 

in American society. He concluded in a long and classic report the stateijient^ 

' T6 the extent that the freedom to learn is comprised, .crippled, jpr constrained, 

ail other freedoms are eroded o^r logt. - 

^ ^ ' i ' ^ I ^ 

The level of education is being linked\with the problei^s of personal, 

national, and social existence, as -veil as with'the progress of the whole 

- • connnunity. It seemed, at the beginning, that tlife acquiring of professional 

. ^ status was a goal in^ itself. Now, it is clear that this is only a point in- 

the professional development of a person^ so that it becomes the first phase 

' An the development « of a profession, v ■ 

In support of prafesslOAal .cLeyelppmenf:, the followijag remarks refer, to 
i' ' ' ^ ' H ■ ' ' ' 

North Central^As^ociaition' d€kcredita tifih/f High "Schools : 

The task ni§)rce^ which c^^^ioped the gui<felluSs,*Qgerated with this philoso- 

. ' • . . C 

phy. If .adult education is to be vitalized, the impetus wii^Tikv^^^to come 

* - ' * ' " - ' . • / " - -fe'-- 

.from those within the profession. Fortunately, tTie time seems ripe^for'a* 

renewed emphasis = on wider educational opportunities for acfults. Essential'' ^ 

to .this development will b^^^idelines and standards established by,th6 

profession to help diredt and stimulate adult education programs. y 

It is hoped" that the. newly adopted NCA standards for adult high ^^^9pls' 

will serve this function , within tKe nine*teen states seihred by the -NCA. . - / 

The standards seek to establish those cori'ditions that must' ipidef gird - ^ ' • »r 
: '->^_ _ • ' ' y^y^ T / ' . ' 

any effective adult high school progtam. They are^f tamed so as to p€^V(&l}c^2i^^ .j^-li^:^ 

wide tange of autonomous action,, experimentation, flexibility, md />jd^r dll^^ /' 

^ the part of the indiyd^ual adult high school. Thedfe standards shotd^ help^ 



^^Liverright^ArA. ' A Study of Adult Education- in the United States , 
Center'^for LiberaJ Education of Adults,' Boston University. 

•*-^Nort:h Central Association Coimnission on Secondary Schools, Poiicies and^ 
Standaiyds for the Approval of Separ a tely-Admlpistered Adult '^igh Schools^ 
1973-1974 (Chicago,, 1973). , / ^ : . ^ J 



.m^Af ^^8^ schools to. inov0 forward- to their rightful plic'e In the councils 
?f^^^^cqh(iary education. 



Ui.i'^, North Centjral Assoclatlon^eiq^ership Is noi: mandatorry buL Vol^ntaryJ * 
. and only thosi^ adult high schools that percrfel;^4 /Valq^s In regional accredi- 
tation will apply or "It. to ie eligible, the:Vschooi"^^ plan to 
~ ,y r ^'^^e. a high school diplcana', though oth^r . a^'p^^^^ adult; eduiiat ion: such as 

ered 

standards lis, to prombte the development of separately- ^ , / *. \ 
administered adulfc high schools vh^eyer' ol^Cupjs^^^ / ^ r/ i- ' - - . j 



^'f^?"^.^! time and-^fco-cij^ricular activ^.tles are'^^a^ covered^by th,e standards^ 
Th^ inajor intent |>f the ^standards lis, to prombte the development of separately- 



; / ^ri^TciO. standard^ lecognize that adult^^jbring in^^iy:; 'Unique and valuable life-^ 



^ corregppndentie work,^^^ pertinent-.inilitai^^ ."WhjUe.::^ 



''^^^h. ^^^^ 



till-' keep ing^ the^^igh^^ ^ipioma ^disTtinct f: 

ba?|tial aiidi^spacif ip ;Si:ed;i\ iaay:'be given foi; cer^ 



from, the GED certificate^;^ 
, ,?l^?f?'ial aiidi^spacilip ;Si:ed;i\ may: be given foi; certain qualifying 'scorBS., on ' * ' ' 




taken in a high s,chool course • 



be given, 6n ths basli^^L^d^iheir" ex- 
. t 

V f an^ef f qrt/t^o; ^ipgrade tW the ' ' 



/^.J. •r\standard[s ire^uire^ £hat,witjiin three :year^<]of Initial 'employment, aduLt 

;V -^^^MS^ school t^^^hfe'^^ff'k^ii ^oinpletloV have .comp] 

• .|f^sf?!?torily^^^ of course^ wdtV ii^sthe-^fieW^^ edu-^ ' *^ ... 




(drediliipoiL directors and prlilcitSais* 

ifhese standardSrV {Jinlch were des^lgned by adult 




our schools and our spciety^.^ltrer,. In consequence, provisions are included ^' 
for amending the st^dar^s^at* any* am business meeting of the Coimnission! 

It is a truism that 'the moye people use.^ their schools, the more likely 
they are to auppprf- thos'e schools. 'This,/cflE xourse, ds one of the major 
spin-offs of a .vigorpus' program of^adult continuing education within a 
community. And at this p^lnt when the predicted drop in elementary and s^- 
,ondary school enrollments i^'.upon us,, it might be possible to deflect 
some of -the resources of 'th.e . d.istrict.'into adult continuing education rather 
than "having -ttfe fvnds.^feliminated from„.the budget. { * 

.'/> '"-■^ 

,''..;PernapS'^fii' the fi;ia J analysis the task of continuing education for- 
a^jilts will^dlways remain an unfulfilled one, for there will_ always be adults 
who seek 'tV learn mor^» But adult educators—all educators — ^must do what- 
eyet^is in their ^^wer to help adults meet their educational needs pew and 
irT.the future. ' . 

Spmmary.-^^ * , , . 

^ ' The intent of this- presentation has not been to attempt to give you the 
answdr-s as to whether we should or should ftbt have mandatory continuing 
education for the prof essional .adult . My purpose has been to present as 
many of the questions as possible in 4:he hopes -that the decisions made, in 
which many of you will play a part, 'will le resolved in the light of as much 
reason and rationality as possible, rather than based on the emotion encoun- 
■ tered'-wheh such terms as freedom, ^iSsolescence, and humanity are int^roduced. 
'j y' To ..capsulate th'e issues-. then it is primarily a question -of : Should 
•there be'*' mandatory adult cohtinuing .education ?^ If so, how should it be 
regula^ted and imposed and on whose responsibility? What criteria would be 
most effective for insuring competence and^^fet incentives should be used? 
The questions are jE^r easier than the answers. - 
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.? Saae are no douSt already ik favor of dDmpuX3or^ education for the 

,5, professional, some have unqUestloilably taken ;sldes against. The majority 
; ai^no dou6t fence sitting like theXprcyverbial ^l^ugwa^^ waiting for the * 



bulk of G^he evidence to accumulate". 

^ ' \ ' ' ^ . .'V- 
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' . ' LIFE 'SPAN CURVES j 




YEARS 



A. Physicajl (Peak: 25 to 30) * 

- . \ • • " 

B. ^ Pn)adcticft)Occupatiq]r;-(Peak: 40 to 60) 

'f _ \ 

C. Social Competence (Peak: "40 to 60) 

> ' ' * ** < 

D» Mental' Ability (ability to learn) (Peak: 25 to 30) 

S^6lf Satisfaction (Peak 50 to 60) 
'1^. Global 



Source: Presented^by Dr. McClusky, University of Michigan at 
Chautauqua by the Pac^ific^^.June 20-28 > 1973. 
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A 'CLASSIPICATIOH OF- MEMBERS- Op /V PROFESSION IN TERMS Op' 
ADOPTIDNj op INNOVATIONS 

» a - 




A'd'optfor1^ behavior 
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*Professors, association executives, researchers, stImuUtors, edttors, 
government regulators, etc. I " . 

• (Adaipted; f rom« Houl e',^ Rogers,!. Ltonberger,..^, ajTi.); 




PERCEMTAGE OF PEfiSONAL- COMMyf*tCAl:tON« ' - 
SOURCES EACH STAGE IH THE ADOPTEOf^ PROCESS 



< 4r.* 




Percentaga of> Ccnirmfticat"fcon« Sources 
Classifiipdi 2k& Peifsc^aU 




.•i.^jrv.crj.-j".' 








Aw»reness5 



Interest - Evaluation' 
Stages in the Adoption Process* 
V (From^ Rogers'.' 2,4-0 Weed Spray study) 



Adopttorr 



A, 





7' . 



A>«ife«essv Trial 



LENGTH OF "WE A«ARENESS-TO-'TWAL Ar^D^ THE 
TRTAL-TO/ADOPTION /PERIOD OP ONE INNOVATrON* 

Adopttoni o > 




Innovators 
and 

P^iice-setters 



.A 



jj||7:.3tyeaj|ps 



Early MajUMtttj^ & 

r 



Late 



Laggards 




years 
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^ Year-. 1 2 3v '4» S^"" fr, 
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11'- 12 lit .'14.; J5* 
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Adapted* f roi/Grojs.-^ study for hybrid seed com 
(from- Rogers, DIlTfuslon' of rnnovatton. p.il44) 
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